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ITALY AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 

De NlTTIS and Passini, two Italian artists who live in Paris, 
are considered by some art critics to have saved by their works 
the Italian department of fine arts, at the Exposition Universelle, 
from being utterly unendurable. Hamerton says the general 
characteristics of modern Italian painting are crudity of color, 
an original and direct observation of nature, quite independent 
of the old masters, and a certain playfulness which is occasionally 
childish. But, in spite of the generally unfavorable impression 
produced on the public mind, it is evident to indulgent judges 
that the school is only passing through a youthful phase which 
may be succeeded in course' of time by a ripe and vigorous matu- 
rity. It may seem strange to speak of Italian art as being young, 
when we remember the great men of the sixteenth century ; but 
imodern painting in Italy is really one of the youngest forms of 
art in Europe. As in Germany and America, so in Italy, some 
of the younger artists, as Michetti, belong to the impressionists, 
.a class of artists represented by Mr. Whistler in England. In 
judging of Italian art, however, and the influence it exerts upon 
.artists of other nationalities, it would manifestly be unjust to 
'Confine one's observations to the modern painters of Italy. If 
France stands pre-eminent to-day in the fine arts, especially in 
-fine figure drawing, it must be observed, in justice to Italy, that 
the traditions of the Roman and Florentine schools of the Renais- 
sance, combined with the purity and dignity of the Greek sculp- 
ture, are kept alive in every Parisian art school. After the French 
art student has been instructed at home by such eminent masters 
.as Gerome, Cabanel, Bonnat, Picot, Gros, Ingres, and Delaroche, 
the nation sends her most promising sons pensioners to Rome, to 
live for four years in one of the finest palaces of the world. In 
rshort, many artists from all nations study in Italy, and a just 
■-estimate of the influence of Italian art as seen at the recent 
Exposition, would require one to search the art galleries of the 
-entire civilized world. In the German gallery Max Michael, of 
Berlin, exhibited a picture thoroughly Italian in subject if not in 
-treatment. His " Sewing School in the Sabine Mountains " may 
not have been put on the canvas in Italy, but it is plain the study 
for this work must have been made there, and doubtless the artist 
has pursued his profession in the schools of Rome and Florence. 
There is a certain quaintness in this work, the result of the choice 
•of subject, but the figures are cleverly painted, with a minute 
.attention to fact, while the feeling and pose of childlife has been 
caught with wonderful fidelity to nature. This picture may well 
rank with the canvases of Knaus and Vautier, who are so famous 
-for their studies of children. The ancient Sabines were renowned 
not only for valor but for gravity, dignity, and austere virtue, 
qualities which apparently cling to them, judging from this pic- 
ture. Another artist who paints mostly Italian pictures,, who was 
a prominent exhibitor in the Austrian department of the Expo- 
sition Universelle, was Ludwig Passini, one of the leading water- 
color artists of Austria, although he has long been a resident of 
Italy, and at present resides in Venice. He was born at Vienna 
in 1832, and is a member of the academies of that city, Venice 
-.and Berlin. He has received medals from Berlin, Vienna, and 
from Paris, in 1870. He studied at the Vienna Academy, under 
Karl Werner, also in Italy, spending much time in Venice and 
Rome. About 1864 he settled in Berlin, but sunny and artistic 
Italy proved so attractive to him that he was constantly making 
journeys to that country, and now he paints most of his pictures 
in Venice or Chioggia. It is from this last-named place, a small 
city fifteen miles south of Venice, at the extremity of the Vene- 
tian Lagoon, that the picture, " Before the Shrine," was painted. 
Passini is very skillful in water colors. He paints architectural 
and genre subjects, also portraits. His technique is perfect, and 
many of his scenes from Roman life are true to nature, and inter- 
esting, because they have a story- to tell. He is widely and justly 
celebrated as a consummate artist in water-color representations 
of Italian life. In " Before the Shrine" he has chosen one of 
those quaint, narrow streets or lanes of Chioggia, which runs 
beneath the archways of houses, and resembles a street in Algiers, 
affording a fine perspective, and pleasing lines, which lead the 
eye on from point to point. In the foreground he has placed an 
Italian peasant woman, in the simple flowing costume of the coun- 
try, engaged at her devotions before a wayside picture of some 
jsaint, in front of which a lamp is kept burning. The treatment 



of this subject is simple, effective, and therefore strong ; the 
bright light in the middle distance contrasts finely with the cool 
and solemn shade of the foreground. Pictures by this same 
artist, at the Paris Exhibition, included "A Public Reader at 
Chioggia," " A Bridge at Venice," and "A Procession at Venice." 
In the National Gallery at Berlin is a cartoon by Passini, repre- 
senting the " Choir Men in St. Peter's at Rome." Among his 
works are " A Roman Woman with an Infant," "Prebendaries in 
the Church," "Penitence," "The Confession," "The Fisherboy's 
Love," and "The Monk in his Cell," a small water color in the 
Johnston, New York, collection, which sold for $270. 

"Tintoretto at the Death-Bed of his Daughter," by Elenterio 
Bagliano, of Milan, is a good example of the modern Italian 
school, at once powerful and dramatic ; strong in its simplicity 
and well drawn. It will be remembered that Marietta, Giacomo 
Tintoretto's only daughter, was born at Venice in 1560. She was 
instructed in the art of painting by her father. She showed an 
early genius for music as well as painting, and performed remark- 
ably well on several instruments ; but her predominant inclination 
in the art in which her father was so eminent determined her to 
quit all other studies, and apply herself entirely to portraiture. 
By his direction she studied design, composition and coloring ; 
and drew after the antiques and finest models, until she had ob- 
tained a good taste and great readiness of hand. A great num- 
ber of the nobility at Venice sat to her ; and she was solicited 
by the Emperor Maximilian, Philip II., king of Spain, and by the 
Archduke Ferdinand, to visit their courts ; but such was her 
affectionate attachment to her father that she declined these 
honors and continued at Venice. She had a brother, two years 
younger, Domenico, who was also an artist, but much her inferior. 
When but thirty years of age, in 1590, she died, to the great grief 
of her aged father, who was then seventy-eight years old. He 
survived his daughter but four years, dying in 1594. This effect- 
ive picture shows us a glimpse of the studio of the " Lightning 
of the Pencil," as he was called, while the " Furious Tintoretto" 
has buried his face in grief by his daughter's death-bed. 

"The Vestal Virgin," by Maldarelli, is statuesque in its pose 
of the figure, which is cleverly drawn and very strong in its treat- 
ment of light and shade. The accessories are so unimportant the 
whole attention is centred upon the figure, and its attitude of 
reaching up for light and liberty. It is evident that this vestal 
virgin is not serving the goddess Vesta in the temple at La- 
vinium, or in the Forum, but has been thrown into a dark place 
of confinement for some neglect of duty. It was the duty of 
these virgins to keep alive the sacred fire on the altar, and if it 
went out from neglect the priestess during whose watch it hap- 
pened was terribly punished. For another crime the priestess 
was buried alive. On the other hand, honors of the highest kind 
were paid to them. When a consul met one of the vestal virgins 
in the streets he bowed with reverence, and the lictors lowered 
the fasces while she passed by. When a convict was seen by one 
of the virgins he was immediately released if she demanded it. 

"A Venetian Lady Feeding Doves " is an incident which has 
been poetically and beautifully treated by Herr Carl Probst of 
Vienna. He was born in Vienna, and became a pupil of Professor 
H. de Angeli, of the Academy of Fine Arts in that city. He 
received a medal at Philadelphia, where he exhibited a "Portrait 
Study — Female Figure," which Professor Weir, in his official re- 
port, says was one of the best portraits of the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. Among other pictures by this artist, exhibited at the 
Exposition Universelle, were "Tableau de Genre," and La Tireuse 
de Cartes." 



A CATSKILL TOUR. 

THE Catskill mountains, a name, hitherto associated almost 
wholly with the immediate neighborhood of the famous old 
Mountain House, is rapidly acquiring in the popular mind a more 
appropriate significance, as it becomes more generally known 
that the loftiest peaks and wildest beauties of the range are scat- 
tered over nearly 1,200 square miles. 

After having a quarter's worth of waterfall, turned on to 
order, it may yield the charm of novelty to pass to beauty un- 
adorned — to nature untamed and uncontrolled. 

To visit this larger section of the Catskills, one goes to Ron- 
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about her feet all of her jewels in a fashion which represents a no other woman has suffered so much in her personal appearance 

symmetrical pyramidal group, a combination much affected by the from these same artists. Hans Makart's conception of Romeo 

old masters. The plump, healthy, beautiful little ones looking and Juliet, in the balcony scene, makes a fine pendant to a 

up to their mother, who in turn smiles upon them with a sweet, woman's idea of Juliet ; and it will be worth the reader's while to 

happy, half-saddened expression, filled with joy, like the Virgin study these two pictures, noting the contrasts they afford. When 

beholding her Christ-child, yet realizing, as all mothers must, the Bertha Sieck, a young German artist, exhibited, not long ago at 




THE VESTAL VIRGIN. — After Maldarelli. 



great responsibility resting upon her. She is, indeed, a bird 
hovering over her nest of little ones ; brooding <md shielding 
them from all harm. Lobrichon received a medal in 1868. 



JULIET CAPULET. 

No female character created by the great English poet has 
so often been illustrated by the pencil and brush of the artist as 
the daughter of the house of Capulet ; and, it may be added, that 



the Berlin Academy, this her first picture, the German press was 
emphatic in its commendation of the work, giving it strong praise 
for the vigor of its composition, its color and technique. It was 
even added that, in this exhibition, the works by the women 
artists were equal if not superior to those contributed by the men. 
Women have, heretofore, established their claims to the title of 
artists, and many at the present day are doing so. In a new 
book, called "Artists of the Nineteenth Century, and their 
Works," mention is made of no less than eighty-one lady artists, 
the list including such well-known names as the Bonheur sisters, 



